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Students can’t use new 
North Campus 
computer lab 


St. Michael’s College Student Newspaper 
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. Michael's celebrates Family Weekend © 


Freshman Dan Gosier hugs his rtiethin Kathy, in front of Joyce Hall over the eck end: Gosier’s' par! 
ents and brother came to St. Michael’s to join in the Family Weekend activities. 





Students may have to pay to print 


By Martina Ivanicova 
Staff Writer 


The college may soon decide 
to limit the amount of free printing 
each student can have access to in 
the computer labs. 

Right now, the number of 
pages anyone connected to 
Mikenet can print is not restricted. 

“Our main goal is to save the 
college money at the same time 
providing the best services for stu- 
dents,” said Ted Brady, Student 
Association secretary of opera- 
tions. 

“Students are using printers 
as they should be at this time,” he 


Program for international students ends this semester 


By Tim Wagner 
Staff Writer 


A i May, when 15 seniors 
walk down the aisle in the Ross 
Sports Center to receive their 
diploma, they will be representing 
the last handful of CAMPUS stu- 
dents left in American colleges 
and universities. 

The group came to the col- 
lege as part of the Central 
American Program of 
Undergraduate Scholarships 
(CAMPUS), which started in 
1986 as an offspring of the 
renowned Fulbright Scholarship 
program. 

St. Michael’s, which was one 


said. “[They can print] from one 
page to anywhere to a thousand 
without a paying a penny, and that 
is the problem,” Brady said. 

Last year, the college paid 
$80,000 for printing, which 
included paper, toner and a ser- 
vice charge for each printed page. 
However, this amount does not 
cover printer maintenance, said 
Denis Stratford, director of 
Information Technology. 

Each year the college uses 
roughly 2.4 million sheets of 
paper, costing about $10,000 to 
$12,000, said Walter Erickson, 
production coordinator. 

Student reaction to the pro- 


of the first sites for CAMPUS, is 
now hosting its ninth and final 
program. 

Rick Gamache, the assistant 
dean of St. Michael’s international 
program, said that the government 
probably feels that the money 
should be spent elsewhere. 

“The program is 13 years old, 
and it’s produced enough students 
now to make an impact,” said 
Gamache, a supporter of the pro- 
gram in which he acted as the 
principal advisor. 

The competition among 
Central American students to get 
into the program, and between 
colleges trying to host them, was 
fierce. 

Up to 200 student competed 


posed idea is mixed. 

“T didn’t have an idea that the 
printing cost was so high,” said 
junior Jim Burke. 

“T guess it is fair (to charge 
and limit the amount of printing) 
since there is a charge for photo- 
copying.” 

In 1995/1996 the cost of 
printing was $15,000 and there 
were only seven buildings to print 
from. 

By the summer of 1996, 
Route 96, which allowed students 
and faculty to print from any com- 
puter to any printer on the whole 
campus. 
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for a single scholarship. 

St. Michael’s students have 
attempted to salvage the program, 
which has put 800 Central 
American students through 23 
universities and colleges across 
America. 

When Madeleine Albright, 
the U.S. Secretary of State, visited 
the college last year, Federico 
Rostran, a member of the CAM- 
PUS program from Nicaragua, 
helped write a letter to her and 
President Clinton requesting that 
the program be continued. 

CAMPUS students also had a 
private conversation with 
Albright, but both resulted in 
politely worded _ rejections, 
Rostran said. 





How Hillary Clinton 
compares to Giuliani in the 
race for the NY Senate 
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Security reports 
thefts from Jean 


Marie, St. Ed’s 


TVs, VCR stolen from classrooms 


By Andrea Gamelli 
Staff Writer 


\ \ ithin a 48-hour period, 


Security reported theft from two 
academic buildings. 

On Feb. 28, Security made a 
report of a stolen television and 
VCR from a classroom on the 
third floor of Jean Marie Hall. On 
March 1, there was a report of a 


| Stolen television from the first 


floor of St. Edmunds. 

The televisions are valued at 
approximately $300 a piece and 
the VCR is valued at approxi- 
mately $100, said Peter Soons, 
director of St. Michael’s Safety 
and Security. 

These kind of thefts come in 
spurts, he said, and earlier in the 
year a computer was stolen from 
an academic building. 

Both recent thefts occurred 
late in the evening and there is no 
lead to who has taken these items, 
Soons said. 

Soons said it is difficult to 
find out who took the items. 

“We can not just take every- 
one and put them in the basement 
and wait for someone to come out 
and say they took it,” he said. 

The academic buildings are 
locked between 10 p.m. and 11 


According to President 
vanderHeyden, the Board of 
Trustees is looking into creating a 
St. Michael’s scholarship for 
Central American students at the 
post-graduate level. 

“There is no _ guarantee, 
because the Board is aware that 
the (American) undergraduate 
population is in need of financial 
attention,” vanderHeyden said. 

Angela Ruano, from Panama, 
acknowledged that the president’s 
plan, while not exactly what they 
sought, is still valuable. 

“Education, at any level, is 
always a great help for our people, 
graduate or undergraduate,” she 
said. 
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p.m., but the classrooms are left 
unlocked through the night. The 
items were stolen by cutting the 
cables that connect the televisions 
and VCRs, Soons said. 

Soons said that students are 
allowed to stay in the building 
later and that it is their responsi- 
bility to respect the property in 
the classrooms. 

Custodians, who are in the 
buildings later in the evenings to 
clean, have been informed of the 
thefts. 

“We have spoken to all the 
custodians and they have not pro- 
vided any information. They are 
told to keep watch of suspicious 
activity,” Soons said. 

Soons said that in the past 
Security has recovered stolen 
items. 

As far as going about finding 
the stolen equipment, Soons says 
they report the incident to the 
police. 

“We have serial numbers on 
all the equipment and we give the 
police the number to watch out 
for it if in case it does show up,” 
Soons said. 

If the perpetrator is found 
they will be referred to the cam- 
pus judicial system for punish- 
ment and could be charged crimi- 
nally, Soons said. 


Defender best 
college weekly 
in New England 


The Defender won the follow- 
ing 1999 Society of 
Professional Journalist’s Mark 
of Excellence Awards for the 
11-state New England region : 
¢ Best All Around College 
Weekly 

¢ Best Editorial Writing, by 
Carrie Simonelli; 

¢ Best Column Writing by 
Casey Ross. 

The awards, announced over 
the weekend, were for issues 
published in the 1998 fall 
semester of the newspaper. 





Visit the Defender Online at www.smcvt.edu/defender 

















Friday, March 12 


1:12 a.m. Oder violation in Joyce Hall. 
2:27 a.m. Recieved report of harassing 
phone call at Salmon Hall. 

3:24 a.m. Front door in Townhouse 300s 


6:45 p.m. Vehicle operating on sidewalk at 
south end of Ryan Hall. Driver uncoopera- 
tive. 

8:46 a.m. Careless and reckless operation 
of a vehicle on Campus Road. 

10:07 a.m. Report of a motor vehicle acci- 
dent on 300s Road. 

10:45 a.m. Report of a minor vehical acci- 
dent. 

6:30 p.m. Took report of student hit 

by car in Rotunda. 

9:05 p.m. Alcohol violation in Ryan park- 
ing lot and Ryan Hall south doors. 


Saturday, March 13 


2:57 a.m. Two non students taken to ACT 
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forced open by four males. No entry made. 


One. 

4:00 a.m. Theft of four cameras in 
Townhouse 300s during a party. 

8:20 a.m. Minor water leak in Linnehan. 
10:21 p.m. Assisted Winooski Police with 
retail theft at Chucks Mobil. 

11:15 p.m. Founders Residence Assistant 
found a backpack with two 12 packs of 
beer inside. 

11:45 p.m. Medical assist for non student 
at Lyons Hall. 


Sunday, March 14 


12:24 a.m. Fire alarm in Joyce Hall. 

1:15 a.m. Fire alarm in Joyce Hall. 

2:05 a.m. Careless/negligent driving in 
Townhouse 200s. 

2:19 a.m. Intoxicated male in Townhouse 
200s. Transported to ER by rescue. 

§:24 p.m. Report of a water leak at Prevel 
Hall. 

7:24 p.m. Minor two car accident in Ryan 
Hall lot. 


St. Michael’s College security log 


Excerpts from the March 12 - March 18, 1999 security report. Compiled by the Security Office. 


7:47 p.m. Report of vandalism inside 
Townhouse 300s. 


Monday, March 15 


9:52 p.m. Medical assist in Ryan. 
11:26 p.m. Escort from Medical Center to 
Ryan Hall. 


Tuesday, March 16 


12:21 a.m. Noise complaint in Hamel 
Hall. 

2:57 a.m. Noise complaint in Hamel. Two 
females transported to Act One and cited 
for posession of alcohol. 


5:34 a.m. Medical assist in Alumni Hall. _ 


12:57 p.m. Nuisance phone calls com- 
plaint in Lyons Hall. 

1:05 p.m. Larceny of wallet from a class- 
room in Cheray. 

9:39 p.m. Drug violation in Joyce Hall. 
10:06 p.m. Report of someone asleep or 
passed out in vehicle in the 92 College 


Campus Scene 


Parkway lot. 
Wednesday, March 17 


7:05 a.m. Medical assist in Ryan Hall. 
12:30 p.m. Motor vehicle accident in front 
of Ethan Allen Apartment involving a col- 
lege vehical. 

1:14 p.m. Broken window in Ethan Allen 
Apartments. 

8:43 p.m. Intoxicated student sent to Act 
One. 

9:00 p.m. Broken window at St. Joseph 
Hall. 
10:25 p.m. Intoxicated non student at 86 
College Parkway transported to Act One. _ 
11:30 p.m. Intoxicated student at 86. 
College Parkway. oo 


Thursday, March 18 
2:19 a.m. Fire alarm in Hamel Hall. 


2:30 a.m. Intoxicated student in Hamel 
Hall. Sent to Act One. 
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Michigan students seek labor equality 


By Michael Grass 
(U. Michigan) 


ANN ARBOR, Mich.(U- 
WIRE) — Discussions continued 
Thursday between University 
administrators and _— student 
activists who have occupied 
President Lee Bollinger’s office 
in the Fleming Administration 
Building since Wednesday morn- 
ing. 

Members of Students 
Organizing for Labor and 
Economic Equality said they will 
not vacate the office until admin- 
istrators meet their demands to 
have a strong set of labor stan- 
dards for the collegiate apparel 
industry. 

The students, encamped on 
the second floor, spent much of 
yesterday blocking doorways, 
keeping University administra- 
tors and other workers out of 
Bollinger’s office. 

SOLE’s bargaining team met 
with Bollinger, University 
General Counsel Marvin Krislov 
and Provost Nancy Cantor yes- 


Berkeley nudists denied 


By Norman Weiss 
(U. California-Berkeley) 


Berkeley, CA.(U-WIRE)— 
Berkeley’s most famous public 
nudists officially lost Tuesday 
what they had been so fervently 
fighting for: the right to a jury 
trial. 

Instead of going before a 
jury, nude performers Marty 
Kent and Debbie Moore, both 47, 
will automatically receive pun- 
ishment, in the form of a fine, for 
parading around in their birthday 
suits during a downtown tree 
protest in November, a judge said 
yesterday. 

During the protest, police 
issued the couple a citation for 
displaying their bare bodies at the 
comer of Shattuck Avenue and 
Kittredge Street in protest of a 


terday but did not come to an 
agreement, LSA senior Trevor 
Gardner said. 

SOLE members said they 
are upset with parts of the 
University code of conduct for 
licensed manufacturers that 
Bollinger presented at 
Thursday’s University Board of 
Regents meeting. 

“The policy statement the 
University released at the 
regents’ meeting does not repre- 
sent an agreement between the 
students and President 
Bollinger,” said SOLE member 
Peter Romer-Friedman, an LSA 
sophomore. 

“We're upset, however, we 
know that this code is the 
strongest in the nation and its 
existence is due solely to the 
efforts of U of M students,” 
Gardner said. 

SOLE has called on the 
University for full public disclo- 
sure of factory locations and 
ownership and the living wage - a 
salary factoring in local living 
conditions. 


city plan to cut down 220 trees. 
The case is the first test of the 
city’s revised public nudity ordi- 
nance, which gives the district 
attorney the discretion of reduc- 
ing the crime from a misde- 
meanor to an infraction. 

Because an infraction means 
a judge decides guilt, rather than 
a jury, Kent and Moore have 
fought the change. They pre- 
ferred the automatic jury that 
came with the higher misde- 
meanor charge. 

The couple, who are mem- 
bers of the X-plicit players nude 
performance group, argued that 
the tickets they received during 
the Nov. 12 protest had the “mis- 
demeanor” box checked off, and 
therefore they deserved to be 
tried before a jury. 

But Judge Ron Greenberg, 


The University agreed to full 
public disclosure in discussions 
with SOLE last week. 

The living wage remains the 
major point of contention in the 
University’s discussions with 
SOLE. 

“IT have already said I will 


_not agree to a timetable or an 


abstract living wage,” Bollinger 
said, adding that the administra- 
tion will not take further action 
on the issue for the time being. 

Bollinger said it is not wise 
for the University to sign on to 
the living wage when the concept 
hasn’t been tested. 

In the three-page code, the 
University made a commitment 
to join in living wage research 
studies, and called on other orga- 
nizations, such as the White 
House-sponsored Apparel 
Industry Partnership’s Fair Labor 
Association, to perform addition- 
al inquiries. 

“Codes that don’t have a liv- 
ing wage are going to protect 
poverty wages,” said Ginny 
Coughlin, who coordinated anti- 


the right of 


of the Berkeley-Albany munici- 
pal court rejected the argument, 
saying that a jury was unneces- 
sary because the district attorney 
did not file criminal misde- 
meanor charges. 

All hope is not lost, howev- 
er, said the attorney for the cou- 
ple, David Beauvais. 

The attorney said the judge 
still needs to settle more pressing 
free speech issues, which include 
a possible violation of the cou- 
ple’s free speech rights. 

Beauvais said the public, not 
a judge, should decide whether 
Kent and Moore are guilty, espe- 
cially when there are free speech 
issues involved. 

After months of protest from 
the X-plicit players, the City 
Council amended its nudity ordi- 
nance last July to avoid costly 





sweatshop activities for the New 
York-based Union of 
Needletrades, Industries, and 
Textile Employees. 

The University code has 
stronger guidelines than those 
proposed for the Collegiate 
Licensing Company code. 

The CLC is the agent that 
handles contracts between 
licensed manufacturers and 161 
schools nationwide, including the 
University. 

The University reported 
more than $5.7 million in rev- 
enue from licensed merchandise 
last year - more than any other 
school reporting such informa- 
tion. 

While SOLE members plan 
to continue to occupy Bollinger’s 
office, labor organizations and 
sweatshop activists around the 
nation are supporting the stu- 
dents’ sit-in protest. 

“They are confronting the 
most powerful university on this 
issue,” Coughlin said. 


a jury trial 


jury trials that never resulted in 
convictions, city officials said. 

Since the law was changed, 
Moore and Kent can count at 
least three times when they per- 
formed nude in public — and in 
front of police — without receiv- 
ing so much as a citation. 


_ Today In History 
March 24 © 

eIn 1972, Great Britian impos- 
es direct rule over North © 
Ireland to stop the secarian vio- 
lence. 
eIn 1980, Archbishop Oscar 
Arnulfo Romero was shot to 
death . 
*In 1986, Van Halen releases 
“5150” with Sammy Hagar. 


(courtesy of ww.geocities.com) 














North campus computer lab off limits to students 


By Beth Polsonetti 
Staff Writer 


To the surprise of many St. 
Michael’s students there is a 
computer lab located on North 
Campus in Dupont Hall that is 
available to faculty and employ- 
ees, but not to students. 

“There’s a computer lab on 
North Campus? Where is it?” 
asked Dan Frizzell, an Ethan 
Allen apartment resident. 

Frizzell’s reaction is the 
same response many students 
have after learning about the 
existence of the lab. 

The lab, often referred to as 
the Emerging Technology Center 
(ETC), contains 17 computers 
and one printer. 

The equipment is worth 
about $40,000, according to 
Denis Stratford, director of 
Information Technology. 

The computers are in use 
about 50 percent to 70 percent of 
the time, Stratford said. 

One of the primary uses of 
the lab is for training faculty, but 
it is also used as a classroom for 

‘evening graduate education 
courses and sometimes is rented 
out. 

Initially the North Campus 
lab was used to train either indi- 


viduals or organizations. 

St. Michael’s is contracted to 
train organizations such as IDX, 
the state of Vermont and other 
local companies in learning soft- 
ware applications including 
Microsoft Office, Stratford said. 


“Every night I go to 


main campus to use 
the computers. 
It’s a hassle. It would 
make things a lot easier 
if we could use that lab.” 


¢ Steve Zawatski, 
North campus resident 


Junior Kara Howgate, a 
north campus resident, said that 
allowing students access tothe 
lab would be helpful. 

“T use the computers down 
on main campus or the one in my 
hall,” Howgate said. “But, I bet 
that students who live here would 
use the lab if they could.” 

North campus resident Steve 
Zawatski agrees. 

“There’s really a lab up 
here? Every night.I go to main 
campus to use the computers. 
It’s a hassle,” said Zawatski. 

This past year, the lab has 
become the primary base for 


COLLEGE LIFE: 
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The Dupont Computer lab, with an estimated $40,000 worth of technology, isn’t open for students to use. 


Project Links. 

“This semester we've been 
using the lab about two or three 
days a week,” Mark Nelson, 
Project Links Leader said. 

“The lab allows flexibility in 


scheduling for the different , 


departments,” Nelson said. 


YOU COULD START YOUR 
PAPER THE NIGHT BEFORE 


and still get your full thre 


Kinko's 


ale 


; 


e hours of sleep. 


BURLINGTON - COURTHOUSE PLAZA, 199 MAIN ST. - 802-658-2561 
24 HOURS / 7 DAYS A WEEK - WWW.KINKOS.COM 


at 





“Tt also gives Project Links 
members a chance to get away 
from the distractions of their 
office and concentrate on the pro- 
ject,” he said. 

Project Links is working to 


set in place. new software and 


upgrade the information systems 
on campus towards improving 
communication within the col- 
lege. 

When the project is com- 
plete, Project Links would allow 
students to access grades and reg- 
ister online among _ other 
advanced functions, Nelson said. 

Beyond use as a training 
facility, the college is looking 
into the possibility of opening it 
as an academic lab, Stratford 
said. 

“Tt would make things a lot 
easier if we could use that lab,” 
said Zawatski. 

“In September of 1996, after 
the installation of Route 96, there 
were about 400 student-owned 
computers in the dorms,” 
Stratford said. 


“That number rose to 1,000 
in September of ‘98,” he said. 

There are 160 to 170 com- 
puters on campus in labs, class- 
rooms and various other loca- 
tions. 

According to Stratford, the 
need for campus computers is not 
as great of a demand since the 
number of student owned com- 
puters is rising. 

School administrators are 
reviewing the best way to utilize 
the lab. 

The facility could be used as 
a combination of training and 
academic purposes. 

The future may hold a more 
academic use for students with 
the possibility of academic 
departments using the lab, 
Stratford said. 

“T really can’t believe there’s 
a lab on North,” Zawatski said. 
“And all this time I never kne\ 
ita 

For now the lab will remai 
a base for Project Links and other 
training functions. 
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CAMPUS comes to an end Gender plays a role in 
on-campus room draw 


CAMPUS, 
Continued from cover 


Jose Orellana, a CAMPUS 
student from Honduras, said he 
considers himself lucky to even 
be going to college when many in 
Honduras don’t even finish high 
school. 

“The education is poorer. We 
don’t have the technology, we 
don’t have computers, we don’t 
have good teachers or good 
books,” Orellana said. 

He said that some students 
might fear returning to their 
home countries due to the vio- 
lence of the region. 

The Junior Fulbright schol- 
arship, however, requires that its 
recipients return home for at least 
two years. 

“T am willing, and most of 
my friends are willing to go back, 
even though the situation is very 
hard,” Orellana said. 

The American lifestyle they 
have enjoyed for two years may 
provide a shock to them when 
they return home, Orellana said. 

To help CAMPUS students 
readjust back to their culture the 
group attended a four-day re- 
entry workshop in New Orleans 
over spring break. 

According to _ Political 
Science Professor Bill Wilson, 
Central American education still 
suffers from the instability creat- 
ed by the Cold War. 

The U.S.’s involvement in 
Central America after the Cuban 
Revolution included backing 
coups against democratically 


RESERVE 


OFFICERS’ 
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Federico Rostran is one of 15 seniors graduating through CAMPUS. 


elected “communist” govern- 
ments as well as scholarships, 
Wilson said. 

“The most significant aspect 
of it was that the United States 
didn’t become militarily active in 
it. We sent resources and spon- 
sored them, but we didn’t send 


troops,” he said. 
Wilson, who has visited 
Panama, Nicaragua, and El 


Salvador, said he has seen the 


amount spent per pupil in those 


countries drop dramatically in the 
past several years. 

Rostran said foreign educa- 
tion is the key not only to recov- 
ering from the civil wars 
Nicaragua suffered during the 
1980s, but to keep from sliding 
back into violence. 


TRAINING 


“Our country, which has 
existed for 500 years, is still 
struggling with government,” 
Rostran said. 

Over the years CAMPUS 
students have attained prestigious 
positions on campus, such as 
memberships in the Catholic 
Honor Society, serving as event 
organizers and even as a com- 
mencement speaker. 

Ruano said the legacy of 
CAMPUS students will be the 
continued efforts to improve life 
for other Central Americans. 

“There is a saying that goes 
like this: ‘do not give me fish, 
teach me how to fish.’ This is 
what we really want, to learn to 
be more independent and to find 
a better future.” 
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By Tim Lizzo 
Staff Writer 


On the St. Michael’s cam- 
pus, townhouses are generally 
the most sought-after choice for 
upperclassmen housing and stu- 
dents are concerned with how 
the college determines the final 
living arrangements. 

The college prefers to have a 
gender balance in the townhous- 
es rather than having one gender 
in a specific area, said Todd 
Spinner, assistant director of 
Residential Life. 

“You’re telling me girls can 
get a townhouse before me 
because there’s not enough of 
them in the 100s,” said junior 
Andy Jaong. “I didn’t know that. 
What’s the point, then, of having 
the room draw and the lottery if 
the school is really going to 
make the decision in the end?” 

In the past students have 
become angry at the system. 

Demetrius Econopouly who 
will be a senior next year had a 


* problem with housing last sum- 


mer, he said. 

“T think there’s a lot of prob- 
lems with room draw. If you’re 
talking about unfairness in hous- 
ing, it’s ridiculous that some- 
times you can’t move back on 
campus, either,’ Econopouly 
said. 

“T took a leave of absence. 
Then I registered for the follow- 
ing semester and when I came 
back, they told me in August, 
“You’re not registered to live on 
campus.’ I moved up here home- 
less,” he said. 

Sheryl Fleury, housing coor- 
dinator and executive assistant, 
said there has been some 
improvement in the lottery sys- 
tem. 

For the preferred housing 
lottery, which includes town- 
houses and the Ethan Allen 
apartments, each student must 


submit a ticket. 

This card requires students 
to put in writing the names of the 
people who plan to live together 
in each townhouse or apartment. 
Each student then draws a num- 
ber and it is put on their card. 


‘The lottery cards are 
taken earlier this year to’ 
see the gender break- 
down and what the 
priority is by class or for 
a six-person apartment.” 


¢ Sheryl Fleury, 
Housing Coordinator 


“The lottery cards are taken 
earlier this year to see the gender 
breakdown and what the priority 
is by class or for a six person 
apartment. We let them know 
earlier if they have a good shot at 
getting an apartment or town- 
house,” Fleury said. 

“We try to keep an equal 
balance. The current senior class 
is one of the biggest ever. Last 
year, many students applied to 
get off and also, for preferred 
housing,” Spinner said. . 

“Upcoming juniors were not 
granted to live where they want- 
ed to right away. That’s why we 
had the waiting list. This year, 
all juniors who wanted to move 
off campus were let off,” he said. 

“Tt just doesn’t seem right. I 
don’t know what they’re afraid 
of It’s not like were going to burn 
rows of houses down or anything 
just because there is a bunch of 
guys in one area,” junior 
Matthew Mullarsky said. 

The college is going to do 
what they can to keep balance 
among the St. Michael’s commu- 
nity. The college doesn’t want 
too many men or too many 
females in one area, said Fleury. 
“You can imagine what it would 
be like.” 
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Colchester, Vermont 05446 
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News 





By Austin Hendrix 
Staff Writer 


Skipping Friday classes has 
recently become an issue at the 
University of Vermont. This has 
led to discussion about whether 
or not Friday attendance is an 
issue at St. Michael’s College. 

Professor Andrew Bramley, 
the chairman of the faculty sen- 
ate at UVM, said that he is trying 
to convince his colleagues to 
offer more Friday classes, and 
more morning classes. 

However, he will not know 
if he has succeeded until the start 
of the next academic year. 

“The lack of classes on 
Friday may contribute to behav- 
ior like binge drinking or stu- 
dents feeling that the weekend 
starts on Thursday night,” 

Bramley said. 
Professor Edward Mahoney, 
the associate dean at St. 
Michael’s, had similar thoughts 
to Bramley’s regarding Friday 
classes. 

“Though some concern has 
been expressed about the small 
number of classes taught on 
Fridays, I have not had faculty 
notify our office about large 
numbers of students missing on 
Fridays,” Mahoney said. 

“There are more Tuesday 
/Thursday classes being taught 
because teachers would prefer 75 
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Friday attendance has some faculty concerned 


minutes to 50 minutes to teach 
their material,” said Bramley. 

Teachers at St. Michael’s 
had mixed thoughts on the sub- 
ject. 

Professor Tamara Mullarky 
teaches business classes on 
Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays at 8:30 a.m. and 10:30 
a.m. 

“There is a segment of the 
student body that takes Friday 
classes off,” Mullarky said. But, 
she also said that “there isn’t 
necessarily a difference between 
my 8:30 and 10:30 attendance.” 

Mullarky said she takes 
attendance in class when partici- 
pation is factored into the stu- 
dent’s grade. ‘ 

She said she couldn’t under- 
stand why students would want 
to skip class because it’s “con- 
sumers wanting to get less for 
their money.” 

Professor George Ashline, 
who teaches an 8:15 a.m. linear 
algebra class on Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays, said, 
“attendance, in general, is good.” 
He also said that Fridays right 
before break are skipped more 
often. 

Ashline said that he has no 
strict attendance policy, but he 
can tell when students are absent 
and the absences usually affects 
the whole class. 

He also said that teachers 








Photo by Ben Murray 


Friday and early morning classes tend to have fewer students in attendance at St. Michael’s and UVM. 


have some flexibility in what 
days and when they schedule 
their classes and that those times 
and days are locked in semesters 
ahead. 

Senior Evan Roy said, “skip- 
ping Friday classes is not a big 
deal if it is done once a month or 
so, but people who constantly 
skip Fridays are asking for trou- 
ble.” 

Roy also said the size of the 


Excess printing is posing problems 


College takes measures to prevent printing abuse 


PRINTING, 
Continued from cover 


Some increase in the num- 
ber of printed copies was expect- 
ed, but not as high as $80,000 a 
year, Stratford said. 

“We want for the students to 
keep it (the cost) as low as possi- 
ble,” said Joe Gallagher, director 
of purchasing and auxiliary ser- 
vices. 

“There is abuse of printing” 
and “we are killing the trees,” 
Gallagher said. 

The college is working on 
gathering information on where 
the most printing is being done 
and by whom. 

‘Once this is determined, the 
decision of how many free pages 
each student will be allowed to 
print a semester will be made, 
said Brady. 

If the allowed amount is 
exceeded there will be an addi- 
tional charge which hasn’t been 
decided yet. 

According to Brady, printed 
pages associated with a student’s 
work load should be free. 

“We should be sensitive to 
certain majors or courses that 
require doing a lot of printing,” 
Stratford said. 

Freshman Christine Roberts 
said, “It is not fair to people who 
are using printers for an actual 
reason.” 

Stratford’s concern was that 
faculty and students don’t know 


Tips to cut down on unnecessary printing 


* The printers on campus are often slow, Causing many 
users to grow impatient and think that the printer is not 
responding to the print command. Rather than repeatedly 
clicking the same command, check the printing status by 
double-clicking on the printer icon in the lower left-hand 
corner of the screen. 


¢ When printing off of a web page, check the scroll bar- the 
smaller the scroll bar, the longer the document. Only print 
out what you need. 


¢ To check how long a document is, before printing it out, 
go to the print preview option in Microsoft Word. 





how to control the amount of 
printing. 

“People need to use the 
technology properly. They need 
to be patient about printing and 
they need to understand where 
they stand in the printing queue 
so we could cut down on the 
amount of printing that occurs 
and go straight to the recycling 
bin,” Stratford said. 

Sophomore, Tawny 
Champagne said that she feels 
the same way. 

“There is an abuse of print- 
ing because of the lack of knowl- 
edge of how to choose the appro- 
priate printer. But charging is a 
little bit too harsh, “ Champagne 
said. 

_ Information Technology 
paid $70,000 for last year’s 


printing, while Library 
Information Services paid 
$10,000. 


The huge amount of money 
spent on printing lowers the bud- 
get for maintenance of equip- 
ment, staff training, and upgrad- 
ing the technology of St. 
Michael’s, Stratford said. 

All the printers on campus 
are rented from SymQuest, a 
company which provides print- 
ing and copying services for St. 
Michael’s. Each printer has a 
meter attached to it to keep track 
of how many pages are being 
printed. 

SymQuest then charges the 
college for each printed copy, 
however, due to contract confi- 
dentiality the cost is not accessi- 
ble to public, said Gallagher. 


school affects whether students 
skip classes in general. “With a 
big school like UVM, some 
classes are so big that teachers 
don’t know if you are there or 
not,” he said. 

Freshman Jeff Howley has 
not been to one Friday class so 
far this semester. He isn’t sleep- 
ing through all of his classes, but 
instead has cross-country ski 
races that he leaves for on Friday. 


“Tt’s a lot of work to make 
up,” Howley admits. 

Sophomore Gene 
D’Alessandro said skipping or 
not skipping Friday classes 
“depends on your schedule.” 

D’Alessandro only has a 
10:30 a.m. class on Friday, so he 
usually goes. “I make it to class 
on Friday physically, no matter 
what kind of shape I am in men- 
tally,” D’ Alessandro said. 


One environment. One simple way to care for it. 
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News analysis 


Other Clinton raising eyebrows in New York 


By Sean Toussaint 
World News Editor 


March 20 -- Step aside 
Mayor Rudolf Giuliani: It’s 
beginning to look as if Lady 
Hillary wants a bite out of the 
Big Apple, and a slice of upstate, 
too. : 
Even though the 2000 elec- 
tions are nearly 20 months away, 
speculation over who will run 
and how they will win has leaped 
to the front page of every major 
newspaper across the country, 
especially in the city that never 
sleeps. 


Besides raising money 
and winning the support 
of New York politicians, 

the next Senator 
of New York 
must have a sound 
understanding of sate 
issues, which is one area 
where Giuliani is 
obviously more 
experienced. 


As President Clinton begins 
to prepare for retirement, which 
he has said will spent for the 
most part building his_presiden- 
tial library, the other Clinton is 
testing the livelihood of two vital 
statistics for a Senate candidacy: 
fundraising and voter support. 

She has already held at least 
50 consultations with high pro- 
file New York Democrats, 
including bull sessions with City 
Councilor Peter Vallone and 
Assembly Speaker Sheldon 
Silver, as well as a formal dinner 
party at the White House with 
some influential who’s who in 
the New York area. 

Most polls have Clinton 
leading Giuliani, her presumed 
challenger for the open seat, with 
a Quinnipiac College poll hold- 
ing her to a spread of 18-percent- 
age point. Democratic Sen. 
Daniel Moynihan is retiring at 
the end of this year after becom- 
ing a Senate icon over the last 
two decades. 

No one has yet to announce 
his or her plans to run. However, 
that isn’t stopping political sooth- 
sayers from intently watching 
both sides. And Clinton’s recent 
New York contacts have only 
added more speculation to the 
charge that she will soon be the 
First Lady of New York. 


The Issues 


Besides raising money and 
winning the support of New York 
politicians, the next Senator of 
New York must have a sound 
understanding of state issues, 
which is one area where Giuliani 
is obviously more experienced. 

Downstate is traditionally 
Democratic, while upstate has 
been mostly Republican, but at a 
time when party solidarity is 
playing less of a role in voter 
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preferences, the issues are a big- 
ger factor than tradition. 

The upstate region has been 
lagging behind in the nation’s 
vibrant economic surge, which 
will be a big part of the .cam- 
paign. 

Last year, upstate created 
14,200 jobs compared to 113,000 
downstate. And to make matters 
worse for the factory heavy state 
manufacturing companies all 
across the region are closing their 
doors for good. General Motors 
and Miller bottling factories 
closed down in Syracuse and 
Kodak and Xerox moved out of 
Rochester, for example. 

Clinton’s federal govern- 
ment connections, which could 
help garner some much needed 
grants to the state, will be touted 
heavily if she decides to run. As 
will her experience as an interna- 
tional figure. It certainly pays to 
be the wife of a president, espe- 
cially if you want to enter a polit- 
ical race. 

Some other advantages for 
Clinton are her outspoken sup- 
port for the arts, education and 
health care. Health care will be 
an integral part of next year’s 
campaign, because New York is 
one of the leading states in con- 
sumer satisfaction in that area. 

Race relations will play an 


important role in voter’s minds. 


downstate. Blacks and Hispanics 
have been very critical of the 
Mayor for his siding with the 
police in the Diallo case — the 
unarmed African immigrant who 
was emblazoned last month with 
41 bullets. The black community 
has responded to the killing with 
non-stop protests all across the 
city, but mostly right in front of 
New York City police headquar- 
ters. 

Supporting the protesters’ 
assertion that the Mayor has no 
ties to black or Hispanic resi- 
dents, Mayor Giuliani has consis- 
tently called for an end to the 
non-violent protests and recently 
characterized the civil disobedi- 
ence as "silly." That is something 
that minorities will remember 
come election time. 

Clinton, on the other hand, 
benefits from two character 
traits; she is a Democrat and a 
woman. Right now New York 
State is suffering from some 
bruised egos, and a conciliatory 
tone may seal the Senate seat. If 
so, Clinton has a leg up on 
Giuliani when it comes to lend- 
ing an ear to those who want to 
vent their frustrations. 


National Popularity 
Contest 


Looking as if she has the 
minority sector sewn up, the next 
bloc that Clinton has to shore up 
is Jewish voters. They have 
always been a deciding factor in 
New York politics and supporters 
of the Mayor. 

Hurting Clinton in that area 
are her remarks she made last 
year on Palestine, saying that an 


World News 
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independent state for the 
Palestinian people is of the 
utmost importance for peace in 
the Middle East. But, on 
Clinton’s side is her resounding 
support from Charles Schumer, a 
Jewish Democratic Senator. The 
two could prove a powerful 
combo against Giuliani. 

As the embattled hero of a 
strained, if not broken, marriage, 
Clinton is receiving rave reviews 
wherever she goes. At a NYC 
Democratic Fundraiser two 
weeks ago, she received a stand- 
ing ovation after telling the large- 
ly female audience to stick with 
the political process so the age 
old back-scratching and tradi- 
tionally male profession can be 
improved. 

As she left the convention 
center, she was greeted by 600 
cheering fans who chanted, "Run 
Hillary, Run!" Giuliani is not as 
gifted in the popularity depart- 
ment, as of late, mostly for his 
handing of the Diallo case. The 
number of his supporters has pre- 
cipitously dropped. 

Also, a lot of people have 
voiced their speculation over 
whether Giuliani is a little too 
brash and over confidant for a 
statewide position. 

"He’s done a great job with 
New York City," said Jim 
Barnish, a senior business major 
from Rochester. "But that tough- 
guy routine might not fare as well 
in the rest of the state." 

If he wants to sway voters in 
the upper 13 counties, he needs 
to strengthen his ties with Pataki. 
The two Republicans very rarely 
see eye to eye. 

Giuliani’s staff has said if he 
decides to run the campaign will 
focus heavily on Clinton's carpet- 
bagger image. Unfortunately for 
the Mayor, upstate voters are 
more likely to embrace a non-res- 
ident from Washington before a 
hotshot loudmouth from the city. 


The Bottom Line 












Week in Review 


Balloonists triumph 
over hardships, record 







Two professional hot air 
balloonists floated into Egypt 
and soared in to the history 
books Sunday, christening them- 
selves as pilots of the first ballon 
expedition to circumnavigate es 
globe. 

Swiss psychiatrist, Reveal 
Piccard, and his British co-pilot, 
Brian Jones accomplished what 
was once presumed impossible, 
but attempted many times; this 
was Piccard’s third try. os 

The journey was thought to 
be in peril just before the week- 
end, when Piccard fell ill from 
the freezing cold temperatures 
and the incredible stress of steer- 
ing over the Pacific Ocean as 
unpredictable winds threatened 
to send the ballon into the icy 
waters below. 

The recortbiena jour- 
ney took 19 days, 21 hours and 
55 minutes. 




























Courtesy of www.whitehouse.gov 
Hillary Clinton, an ardent supporter of the arts, speaks to students in 
the sculpture garden at Yale. 








Kevorkian to test 


The Next Senator of New | the limits... again 


York has to sell Upstaters on the 
promise that the economy will 
improve under their leadership, 
and the wife of the economic- 
savvy president may be better 
equipped to convince voters of. 
this before the Republican 
Mayor, especially since the New 
York economy has stifled a bit in 
a time when it should be sprint- 
ing. Voters will also need to be 
reminded of the $20 billion debt 
they amassed under a Republican 
governor. 

The last one standing will 
have endured a heated campaign 
replete with mudslinging and 
unyielding media scrutiny. So 
both prospective candidates will 
have to whitewash their image; 
Clinton shedding her Whitewater 
connection and Giuliani dismiss- 
ing his role in police brutality and 
his negative track record in race 
relations. 

The two early campaign 
favorites give voters the choice 





Doctor Jack Kevorkian was 
back in court Monday on 
charges of first-degree murder. 
Despite protests from his lawyer, 
David Gorosh, algae asked 
torepresenthimself. 

He’s on trial fo noe eath of | 
Thomas Youk, a riikecichalt 
bound 52-year-old man suffering 
from Lou Gehrig’s disease. 
Kevorkian videotaped himself 
lethally injecting his patient 
three times and then gave the 
tape to 60 Minutes, which aired 
the tape and subsequent inter- 
view with Kevorkian. 

“Doctor Death,” as he has 
been dubbed, has been in court 
four previous times. withou' 
viction, but each of those tir 
was for accessory to suicide 
































Not much has 
changed with 
anti-depressant 











of two completely opposite ide- Oldkdaigs for d 
ologies on the political spectrum. | just as effective as ne’ 
Clinton represents the |heavily _ publicized 






1990’s women who has a sympa- 
thetic heart and a strong gait, 
while Giuliani is a tough-nosed, 
iron-fisted autocrat. The only 
thing these two seem to have in 
common is that they are both pro- 
choice, which Giuliani might 
have to abandon if he is going to 
win the support of his party. 

If the two popular politicos 
decide to make a run, it’s predict- 
ed to be a bloody war, with an old 
fashioned political fragrance, pit- 
ting a tender Democrat against a 
lockjawed Republican. 

With a little planning and 
outreaching, Clinton could walk 
away from the scandalous White 
House as a Senator. It all 
depends on her solidarity with process of finding the right drug 
the minority voting bloc — blacks, for the right person. 


Hispanics, and women’s and | ee 
© By Sean Toussaint — 


Jewish groups — in New York | e 
City, which incidentally supports | es pie 
ais Rae ial Ee ~ 


|according to a stu 
by the Evidence-based 
Center in Antonio. 
The study tested 2¢ 
with 32 different 
Serotonin uptake inhibite 
Prozac returned practically 
tical results as tricyclic 
like Elavil, which have fadec 
from the front pages as the hy 
over newer ane has skyrocket- 
Researchers wanted that not 
enough data had been collected 
on the effects of long- term use or 
ingestion of these drugs by peo- 
ple with heart disease. They also 
said there is no set prescription 
for patients because it is a 




































her husband with a 75 percent 
approval rating. 
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The efonderile 


Editorial... 


Defender decisions 
guided by policies 


Putting out a newspaper is a semester’s worth of work 
squeezed into a week. In that week, the editorial staff decides what 
stories to run, which ideas to assign, and above all what are the most 
important events on campus that we should be telling our readers 
about. These are not arbitrary decisions; there’s a reason we make 
the decisions we make, and a set policy that guides them. 

Everything in the paper, from articles to columns to photos 
to letters, is judged by the same standard. Everything has to be fair, 
unbiased, and most of all, truthful. Our intent is never to embarrass 
anyone; rather, it is to inform the community about what’s happen- 
ing on campus. It’s people’s actions that are embarrassing, not the 
newspaper’s coverage of them. 

If someone gets arrested, or conversely, if a member of 
the community receives an honor or recognition, it’s a story. 
Whether positive or negative, it’s news nonetheless. To cover one 
and not the other wouldn’t be fair. Many things, good and bad, hap- 
pen on this campus every day, and the role of the newspaper is to 
provide balanced coverage of both. 

These are not snap decisions. When we deal with sensitive 
issues, we put a lot of time and energy into ensuring that the story is 
handled in the fairest way possible. We talk about the possible 
effects on the person involved, and weigh the consequences. 

There are times that we do make the decision not to run a 
certain story. In fact, the newspaper doesn’t come close to printing 
everything we know about campus life and events. 

But with every exception we make, we are depriving read- 
ers of information. 

It comes down to the question of what’s the value to the 
community of having an open and free flow of information. It’s our 
responsibility to evaluate this against the ramifications of the pro- 
posed article. 

After a careful, thoughtful process, we make the ethical and 
professional decision based on what we feel is in the best interest of 
the readership. 

We make difficult decisions every day, and in the end we 
always come down on the side of fairness and objectivity, not sensa- 
tionalism. 

There are some elements that never factor into our deci- 
sion-making process. We never run a story based on some reaction 
we want to get from the campus. We don’t intentionally time contro- 
versial stories so that they’ll appear in the issue that comes out on 
Parents Weekend, or plan to write about students’ rights for the St. 
Patrick’s Day issue. We wouldn’t strive to include all positive arti- 
cles in the newspaper during March, when many prospective stu- 
dents are on campus, just as we wouldn’t go out of our way to 
include ones that just addressed problems on campus. That in no 
way influences our process. 

We’ re’ guided by our mission statement, newspaper policies 
and high standards of professionalism. No matter what the story, 
what’s fair for one person sets the standard for everyone else, and 
that’s a policy that can’t, and shouldn’t, be changed. 


The editorial represents the majority opinion of 
the print editorial staff. 
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Photo of the Week 


Photo by Ben Murray 
Sophomore Eric Eliason, wearing a green and white hat and a shamrock on his cheek, is shown celebrating 
St. Patrick’s Day. 





Letter to the Editor 


Student responds to article in last issue 


To the Editor: 


This letter is in response to 
the article that was published 
about me last week. 

At the very least, I would 
like to start off by saying that I 
feel that Carrie Simonelli, Jim 
Welch, Bobby Gates and the rest 
of the Defender staff are compas- 
sionless human beings who, in 
publishing the article, only strove 
to fulfill their own journalistic 
ego. 

I do not feel that it was nec- 
essary for my identity to be pub- 
lished in the article. They 
attempted to rationalize their 
actions by saying that the inci- 
dent that occurred Saturday 
evening was a matter of public 
record. 

My response to this is: why 
not publish the article in a more 
anonymous fashion and then if 
people really still cared, they 
could look up in the public record 
who perpetrated the crime. 

I am sure that I am joined by 
many other members of this 
community who feel that their 
name has been tarnished by the 
irresponsible journalism of The 
Defender staff, who state that 
they only want to provide the 
readers with the facts. 

The fact that these so called 
“Journalists” may someday work 
for a real newspaper appalls me; 
they are more suited to work as 
dirt diggers for the likes of 


Kenneth Starr or the National 
Enquirer. 

Does the St. Michael’s 
Journalism Department offer a 
Journalistic Ethics and 
Compassion course, or only a 
course on How to Damage a 
Reputation? 

At any rate, I feel that this 
story is insignificant due to other 
events that broke on March 16, 
such as the Amtrak train derail- 
ment; the failure of Kosovo 
Peace talks in France; the resig- 
nation of 20 EC members in the 
wake of a scandal; or the ongoing 
plight of distress in the Middle 
East. 

Maybe if The Defender 
found these events to be signifi- 
cant and gave them more atten- 
tion of a simple paragraph, then 
they would not write about a mis- 
take that someone made. 

On a more personal level, I 
would like to take this opportuni- 
ty to apologize for my actions. 

I am deeply embarrassed, as 
I well should be. I am not a bad 
person, I am a responsible person 
who committed a grave error and 
who acted out when she felt that 
her personal safety was jeopar- 
dized. 

I would hope that people 
who know me, and who have 
respected me in the past will con- 
tinue to do so. When I found out 
that this article was to be pub- 
lished, I wanted to drop out or 
never leave my dwellings again. 


I still feel this way. I would hope 
that if I do decide to drop out, 
that the people involved with 
publishing this news would be 
satisfied with the results of the 
article and the consequences of 
their actions. : 

Alas, I am too strong of a 
person to abandon the responsi- 
bility of my education, simply 
because some half-rate journalist 
felt the need to “fulfill their 
duties.” 

I do not deny their First 
Amendment Rights to publish 
what they see as fit, but is there 
no such thing as doing this in a 
responsible manner? 

I could explain and publish 
the details as to what caused me 
to act the way I did, but it is 
frankly none of your business, 
just as what occurred Saturday 
evening is not. 

For the record, I was not 
arrested, I was served papers. 
Perhaps The Defender should get 
their facts straight before pub- 
lishing their articles. 

If you are one of the people 
who read my opinion, thank you. 


Vanessa Gorczyca, 
senior 
Editor’s Note: 
According to Colchester Police 
Lt. Tom Stetch, Vanessa Gorczyca 
was in fact arrested during the 
Mighty Mighty Bosstones con- 
cert. 


Letters to the Editor policy 


The Defender publishes letters to the editor in response to articles that have been printed in the 
paper and issues that have come up on campus. The Defender will not publish anonymous letters. 
Letters will be edited only for grammar, spelling and good taste, though the staff cannot guar- 


antee that they will be published. 


http://www.smcvt.edu/ defender 
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A LAKE IS YOUR LABORATORY. 


A PROFESSOR IS IN WADERS BY YOUR SIDE. 


SPEND SUMMER OUT OF THE ORDINARY. 


To REGISTER OR GET A FOCUS CATALOG CALL: 802-656-2085 


EMAIL: EVENINGUNIVERSITY@UVM.EDU WEB: HTTP://UVMCE.UVM.EDU:443/ 
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Outdoors 
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Heart leaved Lindeu 

Tilia cordata 

Ornamental tree from Europe noted for its beau- 
tiful pyramidal form. © 





Tamarack 

Larix decidua 

The Tamarack is unusual because it is a 
conifer that loses its leaves in the winter 
months. This particular tree has two leaders. 





White Ash 


Celtis occidentalis 

The White Ash trees generally grow straight and symmetri- 
cal and their twigs are formed on opposite sides of the 
branch. 


Touring the scenery of the 


In the times when Viking ships were afloat, 
Norsemen believed in the power of the ash tree. Their 
boats were carved from ash, their villages and their tools 
were all made from nature’s building supply. Their 
“World Tree” was an ash named Yggdrasil; who support- 
ed the courts of the gods, the underworld, the heavens, 
and a Middle World. 

Like the Norse, we need to appreciate trees, espe- 
cially our collection here on campus. It is time that we 
really notice the trees that surround us on our walk to 
class, not just rely on science classes to inform us of their 
traits and beauty. 

So why should we care? Most trees just get in the 
way of views of the valley and the parking lots so you 
can’t see if your car has a neighbor. According to Junior 
Emily Cogan, trees on campus are great for climbing and 
lounging around. Referring to the seasonal banners, 
she said, “I would rather have my tuition money go 
to trees then those banners.” 

The problem with trees could be their 
over-abundance. They have become too 
blasé -- “seen one seen them all.” So 
we need to get up close, see the tree 
from a new _ perspective. 
Investigate the bark, the 
branches and the leaves. 
Does it have any lichen? 

The first step in appre- 
ciating the tree, is being 
able to recognize it in a 
crowd. On campus it is 
important to realize that 
there are numerous “exot- 
ic” trees. “Exotic” indi- 
cates that the species is not 
native to this area. Behind 
Founder's Annex lie two 
Colorado Blue Spruces, who get 
their name from the blue tint they 
shed as well as their original location, 
these typify the ornamentive trees that 
are imported from different areas. 

Environmentalists take heed: con- 
troversy arises when foreign flora is 
introduced into another community. 
On college campuses it is not so con- 
troversial because most college do so 
and it is in a self contained area. 

Earth conscience citizens have 
written many essays and books about 
conservation and general environmen- 
talism. Henry David Thoreau is a well- 
known classic voice and a must read, 
but the 1900s have produced the likes of 
Aldo Leopold, Gary Snyder and Edward 
Abbey. 

Biology professor Peter Hope took me on a_pil- 
grimage to the bigger trees on campus and during that 
time he tripled the amount of tree knowledge I had stored 
in my head already. He was extremely helpful in the 
identification of the trees on campus and the ones sur- 


Photography and Text 
by Nathan Moreau 


Tree descriptions by 
Professor Peter Hope 





rounding this text. 

On our walk around the Founders 
area, this being the oldest building on 
campus, Hope described the differ- 
ent characteristics of the campus 






























trees. Both Ash and Maple 
trees grow their 

twigs oppo- 

site each 


other on their 
branches. 
Oaks generally 
don’t shed their 
dead leaves 


in the 
Wilh CT. 

Evergreens_ get 
their shape from a hormone that restricts 
the growth of its branches so it cannot 
grow longer then the previous one. With 
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college campus greenery 


his small tid bit of knowledge, a tree gazer can distin- _ lay in its boundaries. 
guish many of the trees that inhabit St. Michael’s. According to Vibbert, who oversees all other cam- 
If you have little tree knowledge, but you’re _ pus grounds, the green was once a parking lot and when 
falling a little short on spare professors, tote the college decided to convert it to a green; they never 
this page with you for a half hour or so tore up the asphalt. This would explain the flooding of 
and with a little luck it should serve the grass and the lack of older trees, besides the two 

as a catalyst to higher tree Norway Spruces that look towards the library. 

learning. General care is also 
provided by Celotti 
to the trees sur- 
rounding the 
Residence 
Halls. Some 
of the trees, 
due to location, 
take a beating 
through the 
school year. 
Vibbert says that 

“a lot of people hurt 

them but not on pur- 

pose.” 

Damage from peo- 
ple mostly comes from 
haphazard accidents. 
Usually trees suffer 
from dents and dings 
from baseballs and 
frisbees. Occasionally 
a stray beer bottle will 
collide with a tree and 
scar the bark. Damage 
to their bark can hinder 
a trees growth and 
leave it vulnerable. 
Although, objects 
stuck into trees, like 
tacks or nails do minor 
damage, if any at all. 
Some tree activists 
promote placing nails 
in the lower levels of 

trees to break a logger’s 
saw. 
Pruning on campus is done 
primarily in the spring and mostly to 
fruit trees like the crabapple. Some branches 
are cut off other trees so they do not interfere with 
people using the walkways. If a new tree needs to be 
planted it is done in the spring and can carry a price tag 
Dotted of three thousand dollars. One more reason to stop and 
around campus feel the bark. 
are Oak trees, 
Tamaracks, Hemlocks and 
White Cedars, to name a few. And 
who takes care of these trees? Jim 
Celotti, Bill Vibbert and Jay Lehouiller 
of the Physical Plant ground crew take 
care of most of the trees on campus. 
Celotti is in charge of the main green 
in front of the library and the trees that 




















Bur Oak 

Quercus macrocarpa 

Oaks, including the Bur Oak, hold on to their dead 
leaves through-out the winter. 





Colorado Blue Spruce 

picea pungens 

Blue Spruces are a popular ornamental tree 
that grows in a classic pyramidal shape. 





Pin Oak 


Quercus palustris 
The top branches of this winter leaved Oak grow 
up, as the middle ones grow straight out and the 
a ee 

curving down. — SS 
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sday 3/24 


ROUND: Fat Mama (colorado jazz/funk) and i'm big @ i can 
reophonic avant-groove) $3 21+; $5 18+. 
ONOME: At 8 pm, Metro Swing, At 9 pm, Zola Turn, Bag of 
ties and Hospital, 21+, $3. 
AEATRE: UVM Lane Series Presents "Madama Butterfly." 

C Opera Company) 7:30 p.m., $51, $36, $18 
AE LECTURE SERIES: Painter and installation artist Michael 
atman identifies "Phantom Sculpture" in recent site-specific 
rks. Fleming Museum, UVM, Burlington,12:15 p.m., $3. 


rsday 3/25 

UND: LIF TED, A Monthly Event hosting house DJs 
und the globe. Capacitor Sounds & Higher Ground present 
venth chapter featuring Mark Bee (pulse/underground/fat 
ps und system) and residents Zack Eberz (Solomonic Sound, 
1 Dave (Flex, Burlington), $7 21+; $9 18+. 
. Lambsbread International (reggae), 21+, 9 p.m., 








yon Stotyfest (rescheduled from January 15) 
ee, 9:30 a.m. & Noon. 
iterary series "March Madness: Poetry and 
feature Eamon Grennan, author of four books of poetry 
e Farrell Room of St. Edmund's Hall. 











7 WIZN & Magic Hat Brewing welcomes Gov't 
Trucks Band, $12 advance, $14 day of show. 
Disco Inferno, DJ Little Matin, 9 pm, 21+, FREE. 
Funny Thing Happened on the Way to the Forum." 
hildren and students save $5, 8 p.m. 

RMONT: (UVM Recital Hall) UVM Lane Series 
ttlieb Jiracek. 7:30 pm. $15. 

C: Greg Douglass, 8 p.m. 








3/27 


OL élizbeha. Listen to "Whenever She's Around" in 
tibeha! s self-released "Void Where Inhibited" courtesy of 

-www.belizbeha.com. $8 under 21, $6 21+. 

METRONOME: At 7 p.m., Michelle Lewis with Aaron Flinn, 21+, 

. . At 10 pm, Retronome, DJ Craig Mitchell,FREE. 

INGTON COFFEEHOUSE: Jennifer Kimball. Call venue for more 

















SAINT MICHAEL'S COLLEGE: Paul Orgel 
Chopin, Schubert and Beethoven), Me 

CLUB METRONOME: Metro 

FLYNN THEATRE: Paper Bag Players, "Hot | 
Matinee: 9:30 a.m 





Photo of Elliott Smith courtesy of www.elliottsmith.com 


tore S eS (S. Burling 86 0 
Hoyt’ s Ethan Allen(EA Shopping Ctr) 863-6040. 
_Hoyt’s Nickelodeon(Downtown) — 863-95 15. 
‘Hoyt’ s es = ee Road) 863-4825 










HIGHER GROUND: 104.7 The Point welc 


CLUB METRONOME: At 8 pm, Metro Swing, At 
Listen to "Wait 
www.fighti 
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By Kosmic Kristen 


Each horoscope is a slight analysis as to what the stars tell me. 
However, you have to be the judge as to what is right for you. 








ARIES (March 21-April 19) 

Are you starting to feel like you are here for no reason? 
There is a reason and although you have not been so 
sure of yourself or your talent lately, it doesn’t mean 
that you have no future. Give it time and you will find 
your true calling. 


~ TAURUS (April 20-May20) 
_ Starlight, star bright first star I see tonight... a familiar 


phrase that you repeat at every possible chance. Stop 
looking to the stars for wishes and answers. Your life 


and what happens in it depends on your actions and |- 


reactions- not what you wish to happen. 
GEMINI (May 21-June21) 


_ Love, laugh live- blah, blah blah. The solutions to life’s 


D 
eS 
Mm. 
e 
Ey 
oe 
ra 


ee 


oblems are not always solved with such old philoso- 

es. Sometimes the best advice for you is the time 

ou give to solving your own difficulties. You will 
eive good news at your next social event. 


ANCER (June 22-July22) 
ow many times are you going to fall for the same line 
or realize that someone close to you is not 
ithful as they should? More than once seems 
ou ask me. Don’t let others take advan- 
H. vea list of standards and stick to them. 


Lorselé i in a heated discussion about something you 
feel very strongly about. 


VIRGO(Aug. 23- Sept.22) 

I think that life has dealt you a difficult hand of cards, 
or so it seems, as I evaluate what has been going on in 
your life lately. You should be applauded for having so 
much strength to pursue on and not dwell. There will 
be a reward for that. 


LIBRA (Sept. 23-Oct. 23) 

Ask, ask, ask- that is my advice for you. You are con- 
stantly questioning yourself and everything that you do 
but instead of putting yourself through so much torture, 
why don’t you ask someone else for their opinion. Be 
prepared though- you may not like their answer. 


SCORPIO (Oct. 24-Nov. 21) 

I’m walkin’ on sunshine are the lyrics of your new 
favorite song. OK, maybe not your favorite song but it 
does perfectly describe how you have been feeling. I 
have noticed that things have been going exceptionally 
well for you and this is only the beginning. 


SAGITTARIUS (Novy. 22-Dec. 21) 

Have you ever thought about something before you 
have said it? I don’t think you have because lately, you 
have found yourself saying something at a particular 
moment and then wishing you had not opened your 
mouth. And worse, you words have been hurting those 
around you. 


CAPRICORN (Dec. 22-Jan. 19) 

No Negativity! That is your new motto for the rest of 
the semester. I know this time of year weighs you 
down- way down, but getting upset and staying upset 
about it is only going to make the remainder of the year 
a scary reminder. 


AQUARIUS (Jan. 20-Feb. 18) 

I think it’s time to look in the mirror and ask yourself if 
you are satisfied or not with the person you are. If you 
are, congratulations on getting to the point we all strive 
for. If you are not, start making some changes now 
while you still can. 

PISCES (Feb. 19-March 20) 

Over the last few weeks some weird things have been 
occurring in your life. 1 am sorry to be the bearer of bad 
news, but these occurrences are not about to end. A old 
love is going to contact you soon - keep an open mind. 















“The chorale concert -- the 
liturgy was nice this morning.” 


e Jason, Paul and Charlotte 


Magnani 


‘Central Reservation’ 


is a valuable album 
for any collector 


It's been three years since 
Beth Orton's debut CD, 
"Trailer Park" with its fever- 
ishly played single, "She Cries 
Your Name," brought the little- 
known- English singer/song- 
writer into the pop music spot- 
light. 

But the wait 
"Central 


is over; 
Reservation" has 


arrived, and it’s well worth the 
wait. For her second outing, 
Orton collaborated with pro- 
ducers Victor Van Vugt. 

produced 
and Rob 


Van Vugt 
"Trailer Park" 
Roback, from 
peculiar duo 
Mazzy Star. 

While this 
blend of musi- 
cal architects 
style retains 
Orton's stylis- 
tic tendencies, 
it has flushed 
out new musi- 
cal avenues 
unfound in "Trailer Park." 

Orton's trademark soulful 
blues vocals and subtle folk 
tendencies are enhanced by 
delicate blending synthesized 
rhythms. 

Often, the addition of syn- 
thetic or producer created 
sounds results in a noticeable 
adjusted remix rather than 
complementing the original. 
But, such is not the case with 
"Central Reservation." 


“‘We went to the theater showcase. 
We think more things should be 
done like the Friday sock hop.” 


¢ Shannon, John, and Fay Mee 
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CamDUS Speaks 


What did you do for fun during Family Weekend? 
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“We walked around, went to 
dinner, then went to the Cheap 





Seats.”’ 













The CD's opener, "Stolen 
Car" may well be the album's 
most accessible track and easi- 
ly my favorite song. 

Ben Harper cameos, pro- 
viding a solid background of 
distorted slide guitar. But the 
song's genius is found in its 
multi-layered sound. 

Consistently, Orton's sul- 
try vocals and. guitar are heard 
alongside Harper's guitar -- 
pulsing acoustic drumming 
and ambient keyboards, all 
evenly blended. 

The pace kicks back as 
"Central Reservation" moves 
into its second track the jazzy 
lounge = song "Sweetest 
Decline." 

Accompanying 


Orton and her 


ensemble on "Sweetest" is an 
11-piece string section. 

These sounds gently fill 
every imaginable hole in the 
background and skillfully ele- 
vates the ballad. The strings 
return later for an encore in the 
much darker "Blood Red 
River." 

The CD's title track 
appears in two versions: the 
original and "The Then Again” 
Version. 


¢ Mary, Alli, and Jack Dicenzo 


‘‘We went out to eat last night at 
the NECI. We went to both shows 
and the wind and jazz ensemble.” 

* Kristi, Sharon, Ashley, and 
Wilber Dyer 


Music Review 


Kevin Murrihy 
Online A & E Editor 







Beth Orton 
“Central Reservation” 
Arista, 1999 





While the later is a 
funked-up version clearly 
geared towards the nightclub 
culture, the original, is an 
uncrowded and haunting bal- 

: ad: 






It show- 
¢ aas.e"s 
Orton's 
strength as 
a lyricist as well as her mature 
vocal tone. She conveys a 
gentle and noticeable sense of 
abandonment, unfound 
amongst her contemporaries. 

Orton's dark, yet reassur- 
ing, tone defines "Central 
Reservation" as a competent 
success. 

With this CD, Orton's 
career is set to blossom. Find 
out why; listen for yourself. 
Pick up "Central Reservation." 
Chances are, it will stay in 
your collection. 
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True Crime is a sight better 
left unseen, says Ahern 


“True Crime” 
Warner Brothers 


Clint Eastwood has been playing 
tough guys for as long as anyone can 
remember. Lines like, “Go ahead, make 
my day,” have become cliches for a movie 
generation that has grown up with Dirty 
Harry. 

Unfortunately, 
Clint’s latest film, 
“True Crime,” doesn’t 
deliver the same jaw- 
dropping lines as in the 
past. 

That’s not to say 
that Eastwood doesn’t 
put on a good perfor- 
mance. Now, in his 
64th movie as a lead- 
ing man and his 22nd as a director, 
Eastwood knows when to squint his eyes 
and use his engaging whisper to capture 
his audience. 

But even Clint’s charismatic on- 
screen antics are not enough to save a 
script which wallows in predictability. 

“True Crime” was adapted to the big 
screen from Andrew Klavan’s ninth book, 
published in 1995. 

The film stars Eastwood as Steve 
Everett, an immoral news reporter whose 
relentless womanizing is ruining his mar- 
riage and has landed him in Oakland after 
he was ostracized in New York. 

When Eastwood is assigned to write a 


human-interest sidebar on Frank Beachum 
(Isaiah Washington), a death-row inmate 
on his last day, he finds discrepancies in 
the case and begins a race against the 18- 
hour clock. 

Eastwood’s portrayal of Everett, an 
incurable flirt and unfaithful husband who 
is attempting to save an innocent man, 
turns out to be one of the film’s few rays of 
light. His ill behavior, matched with his 
desire to help a man he doesn’t know, cre- 

ates an interesting persona. 






Online Editor 


Also providing some 
chuckles to “True Crime” is veteran actor 
James Woods, who plays Eastwood’s 
senior editor and long-time friend. 

Woods’ character lives vicariously 
through Everett, and is relentless about 
interrogating him about his sexual exploit 
-- a practice that makes for some comedic 
office scenes. 

Absent from the film were any major 
female characters. “True Crime” develops 
into a world in which men dominate and 
women remain in the background, emerg- 
ing only as the subjects of sexual exploita- 
tion. 

The only respectable female character 
is a young reporter who has the edge on 


In the Reel 


Brendan Ahern 


the Beachum case but who is disposed of 
quickly by screenwriters eager to return to 
the male theme. 

Beachum’s wife, distraught and 
hopeless, is never seen without tears in her 
eyes. He spends most of his interactions 
with her trying to stop her sobbing. 

This fascination with male characters 
creates a pervasive sexism typical of 
Eastwood films. The domineering repre- 
sentation of the male characters in “True 
Crime,” coupled with the absence of major 
female roles, creates a disturb- 
ing effect. 

Most women in “True 
Crime” simply become victims 
of Everett’s borderline sexual 
harassment. 

The film’s generally 
poor treatment of women is not 
its only failing. 

Despite its plot line, 
which centers around an inno- 
cent man sentenced to death, “True 
Crime” fails to recognize or acknowledge 
the social questions surrounding capital 
punishment. 

It’s disappointing that the film does 
not really evoke any thought-provoking 
ideas because of its mundane ending. 

Instead, “True Crime” becomes a 
contrived sort of “Dead Man Walking,” 
with the absence of originality or complex 
plot themes. 

Isaiah Washington does a nice job of 
playing the born again Christian on his 
final day of judgement. 

Although he plays the part well, the 
script does not call for enough insight into 
his character and leaves one with the feel- 


ACROSS 


Flaw 


Plebe 


Cap 


Metal 


Odor 


S.E. state (abbr.) 
Household (Literary) 
Beetle 

Happening 

____ Carson 


Wise 

Help 

Tableland 
Utilizers 

The Raven (Poet) 
Green 

Indefinite pronoun 
Price 

Tree 

Eastern state (abbr.) 
Number 

Water barrier 

Pro 

Great lake 

Rove 

Concern 


Beautiful view 
Medicine cuts 
Var. of -al (suf.) 
Hanging rope 
Watch 

Pig pen 

Grain alcohol 
Auricle 


DOWN 


1 Mother (slang) 
2 Form of be 

3 Back out 

4 Close in 





ing that they missed something. 

Although Eastwood’s performance in 
this film deserves a bit of applause, it is 
the film itself which ultimately fails its 

Nov, in his 64th movie as 

a leading man and his 
22nd as a director, 
Eastwood knows when 
to squint his eyes and 
use his engaging whisper 
to capture his audience. 
audience. Clint can whisper until he turns 


blue in the face, but it doesn’t save what 
could have been a decent movie. 


a ‘*True Crimes” oa 


is playing at the 
following theatres: 


*Hoyt’s Cinema 9 
864-5610 


*Hoyt’s 
Nickelodeon 


863-9515 


Please call for 
showtimes 





Stadium 

Perform 

Uncle (Prof. Eng.) 
State 

Former 

Indicating ileum (comb. form) 
Daughters of the American 
Revolution (abbr.) 
Veer 

Goal 

Edge 

Group of rooms 
Flower 

Male deer 

Flavor 
Knowledgeable 
Unhappy 

Fairy 

Sack 

Clubbed 
Pleasantly 

Chart 

Luggage 

Age 

Flower 

Number 

Carol 

Relative (slang) 
Feline 

Bed 

Edu. Group (abbr.) 
Ever (Poetic) 
Exclamation 


Please find the crossword answers 
on page 17 
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«Students try to raise their GPA’s 
and get ahead 


By Yolanda Santos 
Staff Writer 


Deadlines are approaching for stu- 
dents who plan to spend their summer on 
campus either working or taking classes. 

For both 1998 summer sessions, there 
was a total of 225 undergraduates who 
attended classes, said Robert Letovsky, 
associate dean for academic affairs at the 
Prevel School. 

Most students agree that having the 
opportunity to take fewer classes at a time 
has helped them concentrate better on 
school work. 

“Coming to summer school has 
helped my GPA because there’s really no 
tim, off with the short time peri- 
od,” senior John Gonzalez said. 
for t the past three summers has made it 
easier for him to set up his fall and spring 
semester schedules. 

He said it would have been more dif- 
ficult because being part of a sports team 
can require students to juggle their time. 

There was not enough time for senior 
Federico Rostran to be able to graduate 
with a double major because summer 
course options are limited. 

Federico Rostran came to St. 
Michael’s to finish his degree in politital 
science and was required to do so in 30 
months, which included the summer ses- 
sions. 

He also wanted to major in journalism 
but was only able to minor in it because 
the classes that he needed were not offered 
in the summer. 

“[The course selection] is very limit- 


Getting Started 


*Determine if the classes you need or 
want to take are available. 

Make arrangements to work with your 
current supervisor or another supervisor 
for 40 hours on campus a week if you 
plan to live on campus free of charge. 
«Summer work study applications are 
due in Financial Aid April 15. 
*Housing is determined on a first come 
first serve basis. 2 
*Students are roomed with another 
undergraduate or international student. 
«Students can move into their. rooms on 
May 17 and classes begin oa May 18 
for the first session. 

«Students can move into their rooms on 
June 27 and classes begin on June 28 
for the second session. 

For more information call Student Life 
at 2566, the Prevel School at 2100, or 
Financial Aid at 3243 _ 


Gonzalez said taking summer classes_ 





ed compared to the fall and spring semes- 
ters. The more demanding courses are 
only available in the fall and spring,” 
Rostran said. 

Senior Thomas Ryan had to take 
courses at other local schools because 
what he needed was not being offered. 

“Two summers I took a course at 
Community College of Vermont and at the 
University of Vermont because they didn’t 
have the classes here,” Ryan said. 






“Being here in the 


summer is advantageous. 


The summertime is 
certainly a time when 


you get to relax 
e Steve Brady 


sophomore 


Compared to other colleges and uni- 
versities, St. Michael’s offers fewer cours- 
es for its summer sessions, Letovsky said. 

Other schools give students more 
options for choosing summer classes, 
Letovsky said. 

Each department decides which class- 
es are going to be offered depending on 
expected demand and available instruc- 
tors, he said. 

Letovsky said it is difficult to predict 
and fulfill every demand students have. 

“Summer school is different. There is 
a mix of people so it’s hard to offer a list 
that satisfies everyone,” he said. 

Students acknowledge the smaller 
number of classes offered in the summer. 

“I looked through the catalog and it 
was a combination of different classes,” 
said sophomore Steve Brady, who took 
classes last summer. 

“The selection was not humongous, 
but I think they do a pretty good job with 
it,” Brady said. 

The Prevel School faculty works 
together with the Student Life faculty to 
organize both summer sessions, Sheryl 
Fleury, housing coordinator, said. 

“Students think we’re closed for the 
summer but there’s a lot going on here,” 
Fleury said. 

Fleury makes housing arrangements 
for each undergraduate who plans to stay 
for the summer, international professors 
and people that stay for activities such as 
sports camps or conferences. 

Fleury and the Physical Plant staff 





Summer housing *” 


work together to get rooms ready. Where 
students are housed depends on the needs 
of the Physical Plant, Fleury said. 

Last summer the 100s were renovat- 
ed. This year the 200s and Joyce will be 
renovated as well so Fleury has to work 
around this and still try to fit the demands 
of the students. 

Students who work on campus 40 
hours a week receive housing free of 
charge. 

There is a required meal charge of 
$88 each pay check only if the student 
chooses to live on campus. 

Housing contracts for the summer are 
due before the beginning of each session. 

The first summers session will begin 
May 17 and the second session on June 28. 
Each session lasts six weeks. 





There is a $295 charge per credit for 
the undergraduate classes offered this 
summer plus a $50 deposit when register- 
ing for a course. 

Brady, who worked for the 
Wilderness office last summer enjoys the 
summer sessions. 

“Being here in the summer is advan- 
tageous. The summertime is certainly a 
time when you get to relax,” Brady said. 

Another advantage for staying here is 
getting to meet people you wouldn’t nor- 
mally have the chance to meet, Gonzalez 
said. 

First-semester freshman Ana Velutini 
plans to take three summer courses the 
first session. 

“T want to advance so I can catch up 
with the other freshman,” she said. 


0 
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St. Michael’s graduates offer advice 
From then to now, alumni use their past ties to St. 


Stephen J. Brazeau . 

Year of graduation: 1991 

Major: philosophy 

Title: House manager, Hope House Ministries 
Job description: The Hope House is a non-prof- 
it agency founded by the Montfort Missionary 
of Catholic priests. The multiple service 
agency that provides shelter for the homeless. 
Brazeau also provides group therapy for some 
of the people who stay at the shelter. 


Jeffrey Hay 

Year of graduation: 1990 

Major: English 

Title: Desk officer for the Peace Corps 

Job description: Responsible for managing 
communication between officers in Nepal, 
Bangladesh and the Philippines with officers in 
Washington, D.C. 


Debra (Rogers) Liberatore 

Year of graduation: 1990 

Major: Elementary education 

Title: Assistant to the president at the College 
of St. Rose. 

Job description: Acts as the presidents only 
assistant. Handles matters that involve or 
include college administration in a higher edu- 
cation atmosphere. 


Michael Mahoney 

Year of graduation: 1968 

Major: Sociology 

Title: Superintendent of schools, Millbrook 
Central School District 

Job description: In charge of budgeting, cur- 
riculum, hiring and firing. 





By Kristen Bradley 
Staff Writer 


They are St. Michael’s alumni and they could help you find 
your first job. 

Six years ago, Joanne Nelson, who was then the assistant direc- 
tor of alumni relations, and Ingrid Peterson, the career development 
coordinator, began a program that would link St. Michael’s alumni 
to the students attending their alma mater. The program is called the 
St. Michael’s College Career Advisory Network. 

“Tt is such an easy way to keep our alumni connected” to the 
college, said Pat Gallivan, director for alumni and parent relations. 
Gallivan is now in charge of keeping the network up to date and, 
making sure the information on the list is accurate. 

“Tt [the network] connects the past, the present and the future. 
It connects the current student body with the graduates,” Gallivan 
said. 

The Defender asked Gallivan if he would provide a list of some 
St. Michael’s contacts. He chose graduates based on a range of fields 
and graduation years. 

The network provides a starting point for students who want 
advice or guidance regarding their prospective fields of work. But as 
one graduate said, it doesn’t mean students who use the network will 
be given a job. 

Robert Lynough II, class of ‘76 is the vice president/regional 
manager of the First National Bank of Rochester. He said that if stu- 
dents want to call him, he is more than willing to provide them with 
information regarding community banking. 

“T have been involved in banking for 22 years,” Lynough said. 
“I am as good a source as anyone, from a community banking stand- 
point.” 

Lynough said that students need to realize the importance of 
making connections and networking. 

“A student’s network is at home,” he said. “Students need to go 
back to their roots, to the small towns they never thought they would 
go back to. That is where they started and they should start building 
their careers around their initial network.” 

Debra Liberatore graduated in 1990. She works at the College 
of St. Rose, in Albany, New York, as the assistant to the president. 
Liberatore said that seniors should never give up on their initial 
goals. 

“Tf it’s a dream, don’t give up,” she said. “If you don’t meet suc- 
cess, try again. If you are well prepared, it will eventually work,” 
she said. 

Liberatore also said that students must be prepared with 
resumes and recommendations. 

Russell Reimer, class of ‘80, is the senior counsel of the New 
York Legislative Bill Draft Committee. According to Reimer, he is 
responsible for drafting legislation for 17 men that are part of the 
New York State Legislature. Reimer said that his experience makes 
him a useful contact. 

“Having been in New York for 14 years, I have ideas about civil 
service opportunities,” he said. 

As for those students who are preparing for graduation, Reimer 
said that in order to stay sane, students need to get their paperwork 
done and make their inquires as early as possible to beat the rush. 

Dr. Kevin Pumiglia, class of ‘87, is an assistant professor of 
physiology and cell biology at Albany Medical College Hospital in 
Albany, New York. He said that beating the rush is something he 
neglected to do. ; 

“I didn’t move as fast as I should have,” Pumiglia said. “While 
students have protected time with no bills and no rent, they should 
be thinking about how to further their career.” 

He said students should be willing to take chances and pursue 
careers they will enjoy. 

Pumiglia also saiJ that students can’t be afraid to take a chance 
in order for them to find a job they will love, everyday. 

“You can’t be intrigued by money and success rates,” Pumiglia 
said. 

Jeffrey Hay, class of ‘ 90, was not attracted to his current career 
because of financial gain. Currently a desk officer for the Peace 
Corps, he is responsible for managing communication between offi- 
cers in Nepal, Bangladesh and the Philippines with administrative 
officials in Washington, D.C. But Hay began his career by volun- 
teering for two years in the Peace Corps. 

Hay said there is a lot to do with a degree that some people 
don’t know that there are various opportunities that suit their inter- 
ests. 

Hay feels that he would make a good contact for students who 
may not realize what they can do with their college degree. 
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and contacts for student job seekers 





Michael’s to make future connections for students 


“I know some of these opportunities that are not as appar- 
ent,” he said. “I have taken the different routes, explored my inter- 
ests and incorporated them into my work.” 

Michael Mahoney, class of ‘68, said it is important to see all of 
the opportunities available within a prospective field. Graduating 
with a degree in sociology, Mahoney went on to become a teacher 
and a coach. He then climbed the career ladder, and became assistant 
principle, then principal and is now the superintendent of schools for 

the Millbrook Central School District in Millbrook, New York. 
Mahoney stressed that it is important for juniors and seniors to 
have some experience with teaching before they enter into the field. 

“Students need to line up internships and practice teaching,” 
Mahoney said. “After that, they need to do some substituting because 
school districts look hard at candidates who have actually spent some 
time in their district’s classrooms,” he said. 

Edward Markey, class of ‘81, is the vice president of sports press 
and special projects at NBC-TV in New York City. Markey is 
responsible for handling all aspects of public relations for the station. 
He said that sometimes students get caught up in the idea of a career. 

“There were some things I did as I was trying to establish my 


career that were pretty simple but overlooked,” Markey said. “One of ~ 


the things people have a tendency to do is they try to get started on 
their career right away. I have made a career in public relations but 
I didn’t start here.” 


rk Regional Coordinators: 
ing is a list of St. Michael’s alumni who act as 
states they live in. Students are able 
p home and they will provide a name, 
é ‘number of a alumni who is working with 


Scans. Cas of 1993 
: Analysts at Keno Graphic Services 
_ Work phone 203- 761-1000 
Home phone 111-099-8000 


_ Hartford, Conn. 
Deidre Tavera, Class of 1985 
eral manager of The Bushnell Theatre 
Work phone 860-987-6038 
_ Home phone 860-583-6672 


oe Boston, Mass. 
Elizabeth (Pollard) Howland, Class of 1988 
ial education teacher at John F. Kennedy Middle School 
Work phone 617-937-8230 
Home phone 508-927-0299 


New Hampshire 
— Christopher Grant, Class of 1984 
ney at Boyton, Waldron, Doleac, Woodman and Scott 
Work phone 603-436-4010 
Home phone 603-431-8606 


New Jersey 
Carol Anne DePuy, Class of 1991 
Account executive at Copelco Capital Inc. 
_ Work phone 800-255-2223 ext. 2317 — 
oe ue Logelt bes Sota 


. iNew Vouk City 
Bernard M. Stratford, Class of 1972. __ 
: Dean of students- Bronx campus, Fordham University 
ee 8 Wey phone 718-817-4750 : 
oe meee a at 





Robert Lynough II 

Year of graduation: 1976 

Major: English literature 

Title: Vice president/ regional manager of the 
First National Bank of Rochester 

Job description: Responsible for overseeing all 
bank activity in this community bank. 


Edward W. Markey 

Year of graduation: 1981 

Major: English 

Title: Vice president of sports press / special 
projects for NBC TV. 

Job description: Responsible for handling all 
aspects of public relations for NBC 


Dr. Kevin M. Pumiglia 

Year of graduation: 1987 

Major: Biology 

Title: Assistant professor of physiology and cell 
biology at the Albany Medical College 
University in New York. 


James G. Starkey 

Year of graduation: 1954 

Major: Philosophy 

Title: Judge on the New York Supreme Court 
Job description: Previously a federal prosecutor 
now a judge on the New York Supreme Court. 
He oversees both civil and criminal cases 
brought before the New York Supreme Court. 


All photos are courtesy of The Hilltop. 
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Spring Sports Schedule 


Men’s Tennis 





By Adam Niles and 
Ben Murray 
Sports Editor and Photo Editor 


soccer ewene NE DIOLIUID Va ccc ccwcereeeeseencnee 


se ceecceceseecesces TH Dooeeesesees So BIWILVEY Y Llc cccccccccwcsecccece 


So, you’ve got a dart board 
in your house, but you’re really 
not sure of the rules, or what 
other games there are to play. 
You’re bored with Cricket and 
301? Here are a few alterna- 
tives: 


see eenewerewnneesweeeent | hu | waswnvnsewee SH bh ANNs eesnccccsnvevensceves 


eam ww eweweener eens ee ens Law nrenewenee NS LabNneesessnncccrereresene 


Basic Rules 

If you want to get technical, 
the World Darts Federation 
(WDE) has a set of standards it 
goes by for the height of the 
board and the distance one must 
be away from the board. The 
WDE says the board should be 
placed 5’ 8” high, and the toe 
line (where you shoot from), 
should be 7’ 9” away. 


we ercceseeeeecesee TH Osssssesseseeeese QC  VUIU Y “IAW YUL. ccceeceeee 


“Killer” 


The object of this game is to 
knock your opponents out until 
you are the only one left playing. 
Any number of people can play, 
but more than four or five makes 
the game long. 

The game starts with each 
player throwing a dart with his 
or her opposite hand to random- 
ly choose a number. No players 
can have numbers directly adja- 
cent to each other, so no two 
players could have the numbers 
20 and 1, for example. The low- 
est number .throws first and 
order follows lowest to highest. 

Now the game starts. Each 
player starts with a score of zero 


eee een eeeneeewnsserene Ti hvesnseveeee W— WIhke IVECGIY O LiVil’ J... 


Sere weeerereeereseeeee Th J eeeseeees 


wee eee eAl LVEULE LILI N ee cece eeewecee 


wae eeweeeeenseeeneeeeeseats LO vesewee dD VY AU Le ce eceenevererasevcesecese 


eee eeeeereeeneeeceses FL bewecewes SS BIULIULY Veseveecscccccsesseseee 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR PEOPLE 


ON THEIR WAY TO THE TOP 


Apply now! You'll develop 
the leadership skills and 
self-confidence you need 
to succeed in college and 
beyond. And you may qualify 
for advanced officer train- 

ing when you return to 
campus next fall. 


If you didn't sign up for 
ROTC as a freshman or 
sophomore, you can catch 
up this summer by attend- 
ing Army ROTC Camp 
Challenge, a paid five- 
week summer course in 
leadership, 


THE SMARTEST COLLEGE COURSE YOU CAN TAKE 


Hundreds of scholarships available 
For details on how to compete for 
one, call UVM Army ROTC at 
(802) 656-2966. 





and must hit his or her own num- 
ber five times to become a 
“killer.” 

Once a player is a killer, he 
or she knocks out other players 
by hitting their number. Doubles 
and triples count, and a player is 
“killed” when his or her score 
falls below zero. Even if your 
score is on zero, you are still in 
the game and can can make a 
comeback with a couple of well- 
placed shots. 

Also, if you hit someone’s 
number with your third dart, you 
keep throwing until you miss. 

Bullseyes are worth nothing 
in Killer. This game allows for 
alliances between players gang- 
ing up on others to knock them 
out. Last one throwing wins. 


“Looper” 

This game is similar to the 
basketball game of “Horse,” and 
the object is to be the last person 
to have any lives left at the end 
of the game. 

Any number of players can 
play, and each person gets three 
lives. When you lose your lives, 
you're out. 

Like Killer, the first toss 
must be done with the player’s 
opposite hand. Mark down the 
wedge in which the dart landed. 

The next player has three 


tries to land on that wedge. If- 


the player misses on all three 
tries, he or she loses a life. If the 
player hits the spot, then he or 
she has a chance to throw at a 
new target with the remaining 
darts. 

The last dart thrown is the 
new target. If a player sets a tar- 
get’and all other players fail to 
match the target, then he or she 
can pick a new target. 

The reason this game is 
called “Looper” is because of an 
added twist to the game. 

Not only are the wedges tar- 
gets, but also the loops of num- 
bers surrounding the board. For 








fotki SR 


-. Crossword 
Answers 


DON BHO oo 
ole ie i a A 





How to become a ‘killer’ with darts 


example, the circle of the num- 
ber six or the number eight is 
considered a loop and is a target. 


“Scram”’ 

Here’s a game that is played 
in two parts by two players: 

Each player takes a turn as a 
“stopper” and a “scorer” with 
the object of the game being to 
score higher than your opponent. 

To begin the game, both 
players toss a dart, and the clos- 
est to the bullseye gets to choose 
who wants to be scorer or stop- 
per. 

The stopper makes the first 
toss. The stopper throws three 
darts and each number that is hit 
is marked down. 

After the stopper’s turn, the 
scorer tries to score as high as 
possible with three darts. 
Stopped numbers do not count 
toward score. 

Triples and doubles count 
towards point values, bullseyes 
are worth 25 points, and double 
bulls are worth 50 points. 

The scorer’s point tally is 
kept as a running total. Once all 
numbers have been stopped, the 
round is over and the roles are 
reversed. 

These three games and 
many more can be found at 
http://outland.cyberwar.com/~ 
rpmendez/dartmenu.html 





If you need a board... _ 

You can get the equipment 
to play these games at a few 
local stores. Dart Domain in 
Shelburne and Dart Specialists 
in Williston offer a variety of 
boards, flights and shafts. Most 
sporting goods stores also. offer 
basic equipment as well. 


Places to Play 

Many local pubs _ like 
McKee’s Pub in Winooski or 
Franny O’s in Burlington have 
dart boards set up. 
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UConn finally makes Final Four debut 


It may not have been the 
prettiest game that UConn has 
ever played, but it sure was his- 
toric. 

With its 67-62 win over 
Cinderella-story Gonzaga, 
UConn will be making its first 
appearance in the Final Four. 

With its win, UConn 
was able to get that iatewd off 
its back. ‘i 
The Huskies © 
were the owners | 
of an NCAA = 
record 20 tourna- | 
ment appearances ~ 
without reaching | 
a Final Four. ; 

Jim Calhoun © 
has been the head | 
coach at UConn “™ 
since 1986, but has never made a 
trip to the Final Four in eight 
tournament attempts in the 
1990s. The Huskies are 20-7 in 
the NCAA Tournament under 
Calhoun. 

He was close in his first 
tournament appearance in 1990. 
The Huskies made it to the Elite 
Eight where they faced the 
Christian Laettner powered- 
Duke squad.  Laettner beat 
UConn with an off-balance 15- 
foot jump shot with one second 
to go. 

In 1995, the Huskies were 
beaten by UCLA who was led by 
Tyus Edny and Ed O’Bannon, 
while UConn was riding on the 





skills of Ray Allen. It was a bat- 
tle of the two top teams in the 
nation. 

Last year, UConn met up 
with North Carolina in the Elite 
Eight at the Greensboro 
Coliseum. North Carolina came 
away with a 75-64 victory. 

This season, UConn went 
16-2 in the Big East and 32-2 


overall. 

UConn has relied a lot on its 
defense this year, especially the 
effectiveness of its press. T h e 
Huskies also have one of the best 
defensive players in the nation in 
Ricky Moore. 

Moore has lived ‘up to 
expectations. He’s held his 
opponent to shooting only 27.7 
percent from three-point territo- 
ry, and held players to 24.5 per- 
cent from inside the arc. 

Khalid El-Amin leads the 
team at the point. He struggled 
with his shooting against 
Gonzaga, but made two crucial 
foul shots down the stretch. 

Richard Hamilton leads the 
Huskies in scoring. He’s the 


leading scorer in the tournament 
with 94 points. Hamilton seems 
unstoppable. 

Also contributing for the 
Huskies is Kevin Freeman. He’s 
responsible for most of the 
team’s dirty work. Edmund 
Saunders has proven his ability 
to score and hustle too. 

The Final Four was not 
always a part of the tournament. 
The NCAA Tournament, which 


Sports Talk 


Natalie Grasso 
Online Sports Editor 





began in 1939, didn’t add the 
Final until 1952. 

Winners of the Eastern and 
Western Regionals played for the 
National Championship, while 
the regional runner-ups shared 
third place. 

Even when the format was 
changed to the Final Four style, 
there were still consolation 
games to determine third place 
among the regional finalists. 

In 1982, consolation games 
were discontinued. Just a little 
history from the “1999 ESPN 
Sports Almanac” that I gathered 
on the NCAA Tournament. 

UConn will meet up in St. 
Petersburg, Fla. with the Ohio 
State Buckeyes. 


The Buckeyes defeated 
number one seed Auburn 
University, and number three 
seed St. John’s University on 
their road to the Final Four. 

Ohio State has been absent 
from the Final Four since 1968 
and has not won a national 
championship since 1960. 

Point guard transfer Scoonie 
Penn leads the 28-8 Buckeyes. 
He is averaging 20 points per 
game in the tournament. 
Michael Redd is averaging 22 
points per game. 

On the defensive end, the 
Buckeyes have the shot-blocking 
threat of Ken Johnson, who has 
18 blocks in the tournament. 

Second-year Coach Jim 
O’Brien is no _ stranger to 
Calhoun’s coaching _ style. 
O’Brien used to be head coach at 
Boston College, which competes 
in the same league as UConn. 

The match-up between 
UConn and Ohio State should be 
exciting. Both teams have 
strong point guards and play 
quick transition basketball. 

Both teams have something 
to prove, too. 

Last year the Buckeyes were 
a lowly 8-22. 

The Buckeyes want to prove 
they belong in the Final Four this 
year. 

This weekend will give 
UConn the opportunity to show 
that not only can it make it to the 
Final Four, but that it can win the 
championship, too. 


UNDERGRADUATE 






Scoreboard 








Men’s Tennis 






The St. Michael’s men’s 
tennis team dropped four 
straight matches last week, 
bringing its record to 1-6 
overall, and 1-3 in the 
Northeast 10. 

St. Michael's lost to 
Middlebury College 1-8 on 
Wednesday. Sophomore 
Alfredo Esquivel and junior 
Jeff Hyde won in doubles 
competition. 

The Purple Knights fell 
to Franklin Pierce 1-8 on 
Friday. Senior Eric Braun 
won as the number three seed 
in singles competition. 

On Saturday, St. 
Michael’s lost to Assumption 
College 0-9. 

St. Michael’s was defeat- 
ed by Pace University 3-6 on 
Sunday. Junior Jeff 
Vermilyea won as the number 
five seed singles player, and 
freshman Sol Dostilio won as 
the number six seed. 

Seniors Brett Lewis and 
Pat Small won as the number 
three doubles team. 






































UNDERGRADUATE FIRST 
SESSION (MAY 17 - JUNE 25) 


AR 205 Drawing | (3 cr.) 
Monday-Friday, 8:30-9:45 am 


BU 113 Foundations of Business 
Administration (4 cr.) 
Monday-Thursday, 10:00 am-12:05 pm 


BU 141 Financial ere (4 cr.) 
Monday-Friday, 8:00-9:40 a 


BU 303 Management & 
Organizational Behavior (4 cr.) 
Tuesday & Thursday, 5:00-9:10 pm 


BU 315 Financial Policies of 
Corporations (3 cr.) 
Monday & Wednesday, 5:00-8:15 pm 


BU 321 Human Resource 
Management (3 cr.) 
Tuesday & Thursday, 5:00-8:15 pm 


BU 499 Business Administration and 
Accounting Internship (3 cr.) 
By Arrangement 


CL 203 Epic and the Heroic 
Tradition (4 cr.) 
Monday-Friday, 10:00-11:40 am 


CO 205 Principles of Speech (3 cr.) 
Monday-Friday, 10:00-11:15 am 


EC 101 Principles of 
Macroeconomics (3 cr.) 
Monday & Wednesday, 5:00-8:15 pm 












Saint Michael’s College 


One Winooski Park, Colchester, VT 05439 


EN 212 Genres: Fiction (3 cr.) 
Monday-Thursday, 10:00-11:40 am 


EN 359 Twentieth-Century British 
Novel (4 cr.) 
Monday & Wednesday, 5:00-9:10 pm 


HI 101 U.S. History to 1865 (3 cr.) 
Monday & Wednesday, 5:00-8:15 pm 


HI 103 U.S. History Since 1865 (3 cr.) 
Tuesday & Thursday, 5:00-8:15 pm 


HI 105 Early Modern Europe (3 cr.) 
Monday & Wednesday, 5:00-8:15 pm 


IN 108 integrated Science (3 cr.) 
Monday & Wednesday, 5:00-8:15 pm 


MA 101 Finite Mathematics (3 cr.) 
Monday-Friday, 8:30-9:45 am 


MA 102 Elementary Statistics (3 cr.) 
Monday & Wednesday, 5:00-8:15 pm 


MU 101 Rudiments of Music (3 cr.) 
Monday-Friday, 1:00-2:15 pm 


MU 325 American Music Il - The 
History of Jazz (4 cr.) 
Tuesday & Thursday, 5:00-9:10 pm 


MU 366 The Music of Mozart (3 cr.) 
Monday-Friday, 11:00 am-12:15 pm 
PH 203 Ethics (3 cr.) 
Monday-Friday, 8:00-9:15 am 


PH 207 Philosophy of Religion (3 cr.) 
Monday & Wednesday, 5:00-8:15 pm 


revel Programs 


Tuesday & Thursday, 5:00-8:15 pm 


PO 201 Introduction to American 
National Politics (3 cr.) 
Monday-Friday, 10:00-11:15 am 


PO 203 American Foreign Policy (3 
cr. 
Monday & Wednesday, 5:00-8:15 pm 


PS 101 General Psychology (3 cr.) 
Monday-Friday, 1:00-2:15 pm 


PS 205 Psychological Development 
of Children (3 cr.) 
Monday-Friday, 10:00-11:15 am 


PS 225 Abnormal Psychology (3 cr.) 
Tuesday & Thursday, 5:00-8:15 pm 


PS 303 Management & 
Organizational Behavior (4 cr.) 
Tuesday & Thursday, 5:00-9:10 pm 


RS 120 Introduction to 
Christianity (3 cr.) 
Monday-Thursday, 8:00-9:40 am 


TH 201 Introduction to the 
Theater (3 cr.) 
Monday & Thursday, 5:00-8:15 pm 


UNDERGRADUATE SECOND 
SESSION (JUNE 28 - AUGUST 6) 


AR 205B Drawing | (3 cr.) 
Monday-Friday, 8:30-9:45 am 


Unless otherwise noted, all courses are on the Saint Michael’s campus. 


prevel@smcvt.edu 
www.smcvt.edu/prevel 


PO 101 Introduction to Politics (3 cr.) 


Monday-Friday, 8:00-9:40 am 


CO 205B Principies of Speech (3 cr.) 
Monday-Friday, 10:00-11:15 am 


EC 103 Principles of 
Microeconomics (3 cr.) 
Tuesday & Thursday, 5:00-8:15 pm 


EN 403 Topics in Film: Documentary 
Film (4 cr.) 
Monday & Wednesday, 5:00-9:10 pm 


GG 101 introduction to Human 
Geography (4 cr.) 
Monday & Wednesday, 5:00-9:10 pm 


Hi 121 The Modern Middle East: An 
Introduction (3 cr.) 
Monday-Thursday, 10:00-11:40 am 


PH 205 Philosophy of Society (3 cr.) 
Tuesday & Thursday, 5:00-8:15 pm 


PS 304 Gender Issues in 
Psychology (3 cr.) 
Monday-Friday, 1:00-2:15 pm 


RS 120 Introduction to 
Christianity (3 cr.) 
Monday-Friday, 10:15-11:30 am 


TH 311 Principles of Acting I (4 cr.) 
Monday-Friday, 10:00-11:40 am 


WNeltiiamtslem Gswitelthiae 
rrams 


Degree Prog 





802-654-2100 


Toll-Free in VT 1-800-981-4383 


BU 143 Managerial Accounting (4 cr.) 
















































Photo courtesy of Keith Farnand 


Junior Keith Farnand takes a turn in an alpine race. Farnand competed in the national ski championships on March 10-13. This was his third appearance in the ski championships. 


SMC sends two skiers to nationals 


By Adam Niles 
Sports Editor 


St. Michael’s College sent a 
member of both its nordic and 
alpine ski teams to compete in 
the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association Championships on 
March 10-13. 

One is a newcomer to the 
team, while the other has plenty 
of national championship expe- 
rience under his belt. 

Juniors Jens Johanssen of 
the nordic team, and junior 
alpine skier Keith Farnand 
helped St. Michael’s score 45 
points to finish 17th out of 23 
teams at the championships in 
Sunday River. 

The University of Colorado 
won the national championship 
with 650 points. 

Johanssen, originally from 


Ostersund, Sweden, transferred 
to St. Michael’s from Western 
State in Colorado. 

Johanssen, a 29-year-old 
junior, said his teammates look 
him for advice from his years of 
skiing. He has been racing since 
he was four. 

Johanssen finished 21st in 
the 20K classical race with a 
time of 1:03.42. 

In the 10K freestyle race, he 
finished 29th with a time of 
29:48. 

Johanssen said he was not 
pleased with his championship 
race results. He said he had 
hoped to finish in the top 10. 

“Tt’s hard to peak for one 
race,” Johanssen said about rac- 
ing in the national tournament. 

Two weeks before the race 
he was sick and unable to train. 

Farnand said he thought he 


could have done better in the 
national championships as well. 

This season marked 
Farnand’s third trip to the 
national championships. 

Farnand finished 25th in the 
slalom with a combined time of 
1:52.80. 

Farnand was in the top 20 
after his first run, but fell to 25th 
after the second run. 

Farnand was disqualified 
from the giant slalom. 

“I didn’t have the greatest 
week,” Farnand said. He said he 
felt good going into the races, 
but did not get the results he was 
looking for. 

Farnand said because the 
race is only two days long, it is 
tough to get out of any slumps. 
“If you’re not right on it [during 
the two days], you don’t get sec- 
ond chances.” 





Photo courtesy of Jens Johanssen 


Junior Jens Johanssen races through the woods in a nordic ski race. 





Practice fields are at a premium this spring 


By Rhonda Miner 
Staff Writer 


Rugby is receiving little 
practice time on St. Michael’s 
facilities because of a field 
shortage that is hurting all athlet- 
ic teams, said Margaret Ford, 
director of student recreation 
center. 

The condition of the Doc 
Jacob’s field has made it difficult 
to hold varsity practice there, 
said Doug Facey, faculty advisor 
for the rugby program and 
women’s rugby coach. 

The field doesn’t drain well, 
and to avoid tearing it up, the 
soccer teams are forced some- 
times to practice on the 300s 
field, leaving no place for the 


rugby clubs to practice or play, 
Facey said. 

Priority is given first to the 
students for intramurals and 
recreation, then to varsity sports 
before club sports, Ford said. 

Since the condition of the 
Doc Jacobs Field just recently 
became a problem, there’s a 
“field crunch,” Ford said. “We 
don’t have a lot of green.” 

“It’s definitely a problem,” 
junior Michael Staunton, presi- 
dent of the men’s rugby club, 
said. “We've been getting 
kicked off our practice space due 
to our club status.” 

Sophomore rugby player 
Sue Eaton said, “The majority of 
the time we get field time, but we 
get pushed to the side.” 


The rugby clubs use any 
time that is available in the 


Tarrant Center, sometimes over- . 


lapping practices with other 
teams, according to members of 
the rugby team. 

When the snow melts, the 
rugby players will practice on the 
300s fields and any other avail- 
able space. 

Zaf Bludevich, assis- 
tant athletic director, is working 
with the Town of Colchester’s 
Recreation Director to make it 
possible for the rugby clubs to 
practice on the Fort Fields on the 
North Campus for extra field 
space. 

The fields are owned by the 
State Park Department and are 
used by soccer, rugby and crick- 


et teams. “Nothing’s been final- 
ized,” Bludevich said. “We 
haven’t hashed out costs yet.” 

Sophomore rugby player 
Janine Hess said she thinks that 
varsity sports having preference 
is fair, but said, “There should be 
some revisions made for access 
to fields for clubs.” 

Despite the higher priority 
that varsity sports are given 
which results in more practice 
times, several rugby players said 
they wouldn’t want rugby to 
change its status to that of a team 
sport. 

“We'd lose some of the tra- 
dition of the club,” Staunton 
said. 

Some players said they 
could receive better treatment. 


“The money they give us is 
fair,’ Hess said, “but the treat- 
ment we receive as a club isn’t.” 

Other rugby players agreed 
with Hess. 

“We put in just as much time 
and effort as varsity sports and 
we have to meet the same stan- 
dards,” Eaton said. 

Sue Bette, women’s rugby 
captain said there are as many 
students involved in rugby as in 
other varsity sports. 

Facey said that the Athletics 
Department and Student 
Association has been as generous 
towards club sports. 

Being a club sport during 
the sport’s off-season puts the 
clubs low on the priority list, he 
said. 





